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ABSTRACT 


Silvestri belongs to the post-Enescian generation of composers. His creative activity 
unfolded only until 1953 and his musical output includes a relatively small number of 
works: piano pieces, lieder, chamber music and symphonic music. Silvestri's compositional 
output is in tune with the main European stylistic trends that fuelled the development of the 
Romanian art of composition in the first half of the twentieth century. He absorbed and 
synthesized, in his own personal way, the influences of late German Romanticism and of its 
modern offsprings (expressionism, atonalism), of Stravinsky's Russian and neoclassical 
periods, as well as aspects of Bartok's folklorism. Apparently, his music seems to follow the 
path of Stravinsky and Bartok. In reality, though, it is a synthesis of Enescu and Bartok. 
These influences generate a specific musical language that characterizes Silvestri's entire 
oeuvre, confirming his place in the avant-garde of the Romanian contemporary musical 
scene. This paper proposes a foray into the universe of Silvestri's oeuvre, structured on vocal 
and instrumental categories. It is intended as a general survey providing information on the 
existence and structure of the works, the date of their composition and first performance, 
but also of the locations of the scores and/or of other existing materials. The information 
provided herein is supported by testimonies of personalities who came into contact with 
Silvestri's music and/or personality, musical reviews and critical excerpts from the press of 
the time. Added to these are considerations on Silvestri's compositional style, with 
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particular emphasis on the characteristic features of his piano writing, which was an 
important chapter in the context of the Romanian contemporary musical culture. The paper 
also includes an Appendix that lists Constantin Silvestri's works in the form of a catalogue 
compiled on the basis of the information available to date. 


Keywords: Constantin Silvestri; creative activity; compositional style; pianistic writing; 
avant-garde. 


Introduction 

Silvestri's compositional output is in perfect tune with the main European 
stylistic trends that fuelled the development of the Romanian art of composition in 
the first half of the twentieth century. He absorbed and synthesized, in his own 
personal way, the influences of late German Romanticism and of its modern 
offsprings (expressionism, atonalism), of Stravinsky's Russian and neoclassical 
periods, as well as elements of Bartok's folklorism. Apparently, Silvestri's music 
seems to follow the path of Stravinsky and Bart6k. In reality, though, it is a 
synthesis of Enescu and Bartók. These influences generate a specific musical 
language that characterizes Silvestri's entire oeuvre, confirming his place in the 
avant-garde of the Romanian contemporary musical scene. 

Silvestri's early compositional attempts date back to his school days at the 
Târgu Mureş Conservatory (1922-1928). As a teacher of harmony and counterpoint, 
Zeno Vancea had the opportunity to see some of Silvestri's early sketches and was 
deeply impressed “especially by the just sense of form in those works of a 
precocious talent.” 

The enrolment at the Bucharest Conservatory was a decisive step in the 
professional development of the young composer. Between 1930 and 1940, Silvestri 
composed works that include Op. 3 No. 1, the First Piano Suite “Copiii la joacă” 
[Children at Play] and Op. 21 No. 1 Sonata for Harp. During this decade he earned 
four awards at the Composition Contest founded by Enescu.” The suite for 
orchestra Romanian Folk Dances from Transylvania Op. 4 No. 1 (Jocuri bihorene 
[Dances from Bihor]), for which he received a mention at the Enescu Contest in 
1932, was written for the occasion of the graduation from the composition class at 
the Conservatory. In the same year, Silvestri joined the Romanian Composers's 
Society, and gained full membership after graduation. 


201 Zeno Vancea, Creația muzicală românească. Sec. XIX-XX, vol. II, Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 1978, 
p. 207. 

202 In 1932, Silvestri obtained a mention for the folk suite Op. 4 No. 1 (the version for orchestra); in 1934, 
the earned the Second Prize for the Five Caprices for Orchestra Op. 10; in 1936, he earned the Second 
Prize for the String Quartet No. 1 Op. 16, and in 1937, the First Prize for the 1st Sonata for Piano and 
Cello Op. 12. 
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Although Silvestri did not follow in the footsteps of his master, Mihail Jora, 
he benefited from his guidance and support throughout his entire life. On the 
occasion of the seventh Music Festival in Venice, in 1939, the teacher drew a 
touching aesthetic portrait of his student, demonstrating his profound capacity for 
understanding: 


“Constantin Silvestri (1913, Bucharest) is a young man with a romantic look, 
with bright eyes that open slowly under a smooth and serene forehead. When 
you look at him and find out that he is a musician, you can hardly believe that 
the music he writes does not resemble the music that enchants Schumann's 
and Chopin's contemporaries. Constantin Silvestri's musical evolution 
skipped the usual steps and did not allow this young man to linger for too 
long in the gardens of neo-romanticism, which was in full bloom at the 
beginning of this century. After a quite insignificant cycle of lieder, written at 
the age of 15, Silvestri, driven by his enterprising nature, plunged with faith 
and enthusiasm into the realm of atonalism. While still a student, he would 
often bring to school “fugues” that were written in such a daring style, that 
his teacher would threaten him to throw him out of class. But his propensity 
for the “yet unheard” and for everything that was disconcerting was so strong 
that no scolding was of any avail. Since then, Silvestri followed the thorny 
path of this style, which he never abandoned and which he never ceased to 
explore and broaden. Unusually prolific, he wrote, in a short time, various 
works for large orchestra, including the Romanian Dances, Three Caprices, two 
concertos for string orchestra, piano pieces, a Wind Quartet, a String Quartet, a 
Sonata for Cello, for which he won the first prize at the «George Enescu» 
composition contest, a Sonatina for Clarinet and Bassoon and, finally, a Sonata for 
Oboe and Piano which is still very popular today (...)”2%. 


Mihail Jora, then head of the Romanian Composers’ Society, never 
hesitated to promote Silvestri, considering him a versatile musician with a solid 
training doubled by tenacity and perseverance. In a review of the time, Jora drew a 
portrait of the young composer, in which he revealed the latter's ability to reflect 
his complicated nature in the form and expression of his compositions: 


“Silvestri's entire musical production reflects his own personal style, which 
generally ignores certain principles that the musical aesthetics treatises 
consider to be essential in the embodiment of the beautiful. In Silvestri's music 
there are no round shapes, closed periods or firm cadences. We fill not find 
that language of musical expression with which tradition has accustomed us. 
We will find instead a musical confession that proceeds from the depths of a 
profuse and honest nature, defying the “already-heard”, while still admiring 
it with special love for his exceptional predecessors. (... ) Silvestri may well 
have an unpleasant way of presenting his works. The fast passages appear 


2% Theodor Bălan, Prietenii mei muzicieni: Constantin Silvestri, Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 1976, p. 135. 
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disordered and convoluted. (... ) But upon a more thorough consideration, all 
these nearly incomprehensible entanglements are unravelled and resolved. It 
turns out that the ideas move within the old patterns that have endured since 
Bach and Beethoven. The musical forms are carefully preserved and I would 
say that Silvestri's efforts are all painstakingly focused on the organization 
and development of the sound material. Upon a second hearing of the piece, it 
turns out that this material is not as tangled as it appears. Under that 
unpolished surface, it hides a rare expressiveness and expression. This is 
where the whole misunderstanding between Silvestri and his public comes 
from. He is a delicate, refined and a hypersensitive person, who sees his 
qualities as weaknesses. Filled with shame — and nobody knows why - he 
tries to hide them under the shadow of his harmonic and rhythmic audacities. 
And of course, he often carries things too far, so that what he means to say 
can be difficult to understand. And when he manages to pull such a stunt, 
Silvestri is happy. But then again, as they say: Silvestri is not Silvestri, and it is 
not for these things that we should judge and condemn this young man, who 
so far has told us so many beautiful things that none of us has ever been able 
to lay down at his age.”74 


These considerations made with great musical and psychological frankness 
and skill are extremely helpful in understanding Silvestri's compositional universe, 
which is often considered to be at least bizarre. 

Silvestri's oeuvre took shape over a period of three decades, i.e. between 
1924 and 1953, while some of his compositions were revised in 1957. Over these 
years, there were several interruptions in his compositional activity. All in all, his 
oeuvre consists of a rather limited number of works, i.e. about forty, including 
lieder, orchestral works, chamber music and piano works. However, the research 
of these works has identified several information gaps: partly finished works, or 
scores that are either missing or unreachable. The only category of works that are 
ordered and printed in two volumes are the piano works, through the efforts of 
professor Constantin Ionescu-Vovu. The rest of the works have not been 
catalogued and the manuscripts preserved in Romania, though few in number, are 
in a state of disarray. It is not known exactly where the scores are located, or 
whether or not certain manuscripts still exist. However, it should be noted that the 
“George Enescu” National Museum holds a precious fund of manuscripts and 
prints, discovered decades ago in some folders stored in the basement of the 
Cantacuzino Palace. These include 1713 inventoried pieces, manuscripts of 
complete works, drafts and fragments from the composer's own works, or 
transcriptions of works by other composers. All were inventoried on May 31, 2012 
and entered in the 20-page List of Manuscripts and Prints by Constantin Silvestri. 


204 Theodor Balan, op. cit., pp. 137-138. 
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Their restoration and promotion is a top priority in the historical context of the 
Romanian cultural life. 

In the following lines we will make a foray into Silvestri's oeuvre, based on 
vocal and instrumental categories, with a chronological list of the works appended 
at the end. 


Vocal music with piano accompaniment 


Among the first works printed on his own account are the 10 Lieder Op. 1 
on poems by Heinrich Heine, composed between 1924 and 1928, in Targu Mures 
and Bucharest. Originally, the cycle of lieder included 24 songs, as evidenced in a 
letter to composer Zeno Vancea, written in December 1924.25 Some of them were 
revised six years later. In its current form, this first opus comprises two 
notebooks% of six and four songs, respectively. In the second notebook, the piano 
plays a much more independent role. It also contains several short comments, with 
an introductory, transitional and conclusive role. Influenced by the piano 
literature, Silvestri used harmony as a main means of expression.”” In the course of 
these pages he evokes the representatives of the German lied, from Schubert to 
Wagner or Reger. The influence of Mendelssohn and especially that of Schumann 
is most evident in the songs Sterne mit den goldenen Fiisschen (Stars with Golden Feet) 
from the 1st notebook and in Sie floh von mir (You Ran Away from Me) from the 2nd 
notebook. The sonorous atmosphere in the latter lied is reminiscent of Mahler and 
Richard Strauss.2% The Wagnerian chromatic tension and the artisanal elaboration 
typical of Reger's style illustrate the technical mastery of an already mature 
composer. Silvestri's approach of different compositional styles took place while he 
was studying at the Bucharest Conservatory with Professor Mihail Jora, who 
became the “father of the lied — of the Romanian song.” Consequently, Silvestri's 
filiation with Wagner — Reger — Jora became more evident in 1934, when he revised 
his lieder. 


205 The concert program published by the Bucharest Philharmonic on October 14, 1945 (conductor 
Silvestri) mentions “24 lieder on poems by Heine and 16 other lieder.” The same thing appears in 
Silvestri's biography, published on the occasion of the concert given by the Radio Orchestra, 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of the establishment of the Romanian Composers’ Society, on May 8, 
1941. 

206 Notebook 1: 1. Sie haben mich gequdlet; 2. Mensch, verspotte nicht den Teufel; 3. Durch den Wald; 4. Bist du 
wirklich mir so feindlich; 5. Sterne mit dem goldnen Fiisschen; 6. Wie kannstdu ruhig schlafen. Notebook 2: 1. 
Berg und Burgen; 2. Der scheeidendeSommer; 3. Helena; Intermezzo (piano); 4. Sie folh von mir. 

207 Verona Maier conducted a stylistic and interpretive analysis of these lieder in Constantin Silvestri. 
Lieduri op. 1 pe versuri de Heinrich Heine, Ms., Bucharest, 2010. 

208 Lavinia Coman, op. cit., p. 263. 
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The date of the first performance of this first opus is not known. However, 
the lieder were included in a concert held at the Dalles Hall in March, 1947, 
performed by soprano Arta Florescu and pianist Hilda Jerea. It is also likely that 
they were performed in lied recitals at the Romanian Athenaeum, by soprano 
Emilia Petrescu, accompanied by the composer himself. 

From the same period dates the piece for 5-voice mixed choir with piano 
accompaniment Nacht und Traiime Op. 2. No. 1, composed in 1929, on poems by 
Matthăus von Collin. This piece is also tinged with Romantic echoes: an elegiac, 
melancholic character, supple agogics and large phrases. The heavily chromatic 
harmony and the subtlety of dynamic indications build up the tension to a single 
climax. Zeno Vancea made the following remarks on this piece: “What is 
surprising for a debutant is not only the harmonic complexity, but also the free 
treatment of dissonances and the combination of impressionistic effects with an 
expressionist tone.” The performance of this piece takes about 7 minutes. The 
first public performance was given at Dalles Hall in Bucharest, on November 24, 
1954, by the Vocal Quartet of the Bucharest Philharmonic and the bass Francis 
Adorjan.” 

Another piece for voice and piano is the cycle of Five Songs on Themes from 
Bihor, without an opus number.”!! The vocal part follows strictly the authentic folk 
song taken from Béla Bart6k's collection, Folk Songs Bihor, with numbers: I (66) — 
dated June 8, 1933; II (195) — dated January 5, 1940; III (279) — January 5, 1940; 
IV (299) — January 8, 1940; V (242) undated. Instead, the accompaniment is imbued 
with Silvestri's personal style (non-folkloric, heavily chromatic). Due to the 
compositional technique of stylistic overlapping, these pieces are related to the 
Caprices for String Orchestra Op. 10, with voice ad libitum — Caprice Op. 10 No. 3. The 
manuscript is preserved at the Enescu Museum in Bucharest. 

The vocal compositions with piano accompaniment also includes the Three 
Lieder on Poems by Reiner Maria Rilke Op. 28 No. 2, composed in 1953. As far as 
we know, this is also Silvestri's last composition. The verses are taken from the 
collection Die Frohen Gedichte. The three poems are: Und ich ahne... — “And I Suspect 
...”, Vor lauter Lauschen... - “For all the Listening ...” and Manchmal geschiet ... — 
“Sometimes it Happens ...”. Eugen Pricope describes the universe of these songs: 
“the musician seeks, through slow keyboard sounds and whispers of syllables, 
through pianistic “atmospheres”, “intermezzi”, comments and postludes, the 


209 Zeno Vancea, Creația muzicală românească. Sec. XIX-XX, 2nd vol., II, Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 
1978, Constantin Silvestri, pp. 208-209. 

210 Eugen Pricope, Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri şi... cântece de pustiu, p. 253. 

211 According to Lavinia Coman, Constantin Silvestri, p. 272, this cycle of songs represent the version for 
voice and piano of the Five Caprices for Orchestra Op. 10 and is numbered Op. 10 No. 2. However, in 
the paragraph about the Caprices Op. 10, Zeno Vancea mentions a version for voice and piano of the 
Caprice No. 3 Op. 10, composed after the melody no. 44 from Bartok's collection, although the data 
presented mentions no song with number 44. 
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essence of the fusion with the existence of the surrounding world, the yearning to 
fill our spirit with all that exists outside the soul, with the night breeze that 
caresses the oak tress, the homes, the sleep ... ”. The first performance of the Three 
Lieder on Poems by Rilke was given by tenor Constantin Stroescu at the Dalles Hall 
in Bucharest, on December 10, 1954.22 The same piece was included in the recital of 
Romanian works performed by soprano Arta Florescu and pianist Hilda Jerea, in 
Bucharest, in April 1959. The review by Ada Brumaru gives an account of the 
stylistic features of the piece: “Silvestri conceives the lied in the modern sense of 
the great tradition of the genre, inspired from German poetry (showing similarities 
to Gustav Mahler's lied), and manages to create his own personal style, which is as 
genuine as it is impressive.”?'° After this last work, the composer's voice became 
silent. Silvestri's creative energy became focused solely on the concert activity of 
the famous and highly demanded conductor. 


Orchestral works 


In chronological order, the first orchestral work is Romanian Folk Dances 
from Transylvania Op. 4 No. 1, taken from the collections made by Bela Bartók in 
Bihor. The version for orchestra dates from 1929 and was printed by the 
Foundation for Literature and Art. The version for piano four hands appeared 
later, including one more dance, Joc din drâmboaie from Budureasa. The suite for 
orchestra consists of five dances: Cine în lume nu are..., based on a melody from 
Beiuş, Mărunţelul from Beiuș, Mărunțelul from Delan, Maruntelul from Lelesd and 
Cântec de joc from Beiuș. Regarding these pieces, Eugen Pricope said the following: 
“.... considering the manner and time of their appearance, just like the pieces in 
Sabin Dragoi's Divertismentul rustic (1928), Silvestri's Jocuri [Dances] have a true 
anthological value, established decades before the genre of the «folk» symphonic 
dance suite became popular in our country through composers like Paul 
Constantinescu or Achim Stoia, at a time when there was an urgent need for 
orchestral works with high appeal to the masses.”?!4 The version for orchestra won 
a mention in the George Enescu Composition Contest, in 1932. The first performance 
took place on March 10, 1933 at the Romanian Athenaeum, under the baton of 
Theodor Rogalski. 

Unlike most Romanian composers of the first half of the twentieth century, 
Silvestri made use of folklore only sporadically in his works. The most 
representative piece in this respect is the Three Pieces for String Orchestra, Op. 4. 
No. 2, which was written on commission from the Music Fund of the Composers’ 


212 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 284. 
213 Quotation reproduced by Lavinia Coman in Constantin Silvestri, p. 283. 
214 Eugen Pricope, Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri si... cântece de pustiu, p. 266. 
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Union. The piece dates from 1931 or 1933215 and was revised in 1950, by the time 
Silvestri had reached his compositional maturity. The first piece consists of three 
sections, Pesante-Scherzoso-Sostenuto, the second one, Cantabile, is based on a doina 
written in the form of a lied, and the third one, Vivace, returns to the rustic joy and 
dancing, character of the first. Regarding the sources of inspiration that influenced 
the content of these pieces, the opinions are divided. According to the concert 
program of the first performance in Bucharest, the Three Pieces for Strings were 
written on themes from Bihor.2!¢ John Gritten states that Silvestri made use of the 
folk idiom not by borrowing already existing elements from the Romanian 
folklore, but by conjuring up prodigious melodic and harmonic inventions from 
his fertile imagination.” In the monograph compiled by Eugen Pricope, some of 
the connoisseurs considered that the source of inspiration had been the Three Pieces 
by Corelli.2'8 In fact, all the three hypotheses are true: the composer used themes 
from Bihor, but their rearrangement surpassed the original form by far. The 
composer's familiarity with the national musical tradition allowed him to use his 
own folk material. Although it is a long way from Corelli to Silvestri, the 
composer-conductor was inspired by world music and was definitely influenced 
by the repertoire studied and performed in concerts. 

The first performance of the Three Pieces No. 2 Op. 4 was given on January 
7, 1951 at the Romanian Athenaeum, under the composer's baton. 

The next orchestral work was Five Caprices for String Orchestra Op. 10, with 
voice ad libitum, dedicated to “Mr. Jora”. Their year of composition is uncertain, i.e. 
1932-1934.2 What is certain, however, is that in 1934 the composition brought 
Silvestri a second award at the George Enescu Composition Contest: the Second Prize. 
The first Romanian performance of the Caprices for Orchestra was given on March 
12, 1936 at the Athenaeum, by the Radio Orchestra conducted by Mihail Jora. 

In the Five Caprices for Orchestra there are no indications of character or 
tempo, but only metronomic ones. Eugen Pricope makes the following remarks: 
“Here the folk verse and the vocal part illustrate the emotional content, the feeling 
and the idea of each movement, while the author is free to use “orchestral 
improvisation” (on the text) so colourfully and expressively, that eventually the 


215 The year of composition differs in the sources consulted. In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 243 it is “1932 or 
1933”, in Lavinia Coman, op.cit., p. 270, the author indicates the year 1933, while in the appendix to 
the volume Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si interpret, MediaMusica publishing house, Cluj-Napoca, 
2014, p. 105, Constantin Ionescu-Vovu indicates the year 1931. 

216 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 283. 

217 John Gritten, op. cit., p. 70. 

218 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 282. 

219 In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 243, the year indicated is 1934. In the Appendix to the quoted volume, 
p. 105, Constantin Ionescu-Vovu indicates “1932-1933”. 

220 Only three of Silvestri's five Caprices were performed on March 12, 1936, by the Bucharest 
Philharmonic. The version performed did not include the voice. In: Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 269. 
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suite can do without the voice.”2! In a letter to Zeno Vancea, the composer of the 
Caprices reveals the contradiction between the joviality of the vocal line and the 
deeply tragic tone of the text: “I counted on the irony of this contradiction which 
becomes grotesque. You will see that my work can very well stand by itself even 
without the voice. Anyway, I gave it a try!”?#2 Later, Zeno Vancea remarked on the 
inconsistencies in the musical discourse caused by “the essentially diatonic 
structure of the folk tunes and their heavily chromatic harmony and polyphony.” 7% 
Currently, the (complete) orchestra material, without the voice and without a 
score, can be found at the Enescu Museum. 

Zeno Vancea mentions a version for voice and piano of the Caprice No. 3 
Op. 10, entitled “Hai Lili”, composed after the melody no. 44 from Béla Bartok's 
collection of Cântece poporale din Bihor [Folk Songs from Bihor] (1913).24 The score 
was not published. An interesting fact is that later, the instrumental part — reduced 
to two voices — constituted the opening section of the third movement, Scherzo, of 
the Sonata breve a due voci for clarinet and bassoon (or cello), viola (or violin) and 
cello or piano solo Op. 13 No. 2. 

Very little is known about the ballet suite entitled Triptych. In fact, this 
work is mentioned only by the biographer Eugen Pricope?% and by Professor 
Constantin Ionescu-Vovu in the catalogue of Silvestri's works.2% The suite was 
composed in 1936. Currently, only the first movement of this piece exists, Nativity, 
reminding us of Christmas. The complete score of the first movement has 25 pages 
and can be found at the Enescu Museum. The second and third movements are 
missing. 

Between 1934 and 1936, Silvestri wrote two concertos for string orchestra: 
Concerto grosso Op. 14 No. 1 and Concerto grosso Op. 14 No. 2.”” Both concerts 
consist of three movements. The first one starts with Allegro molto (Allegro giusto in 
some of the parts), followed by Adagio and, finally, by Presto. The composer's 
indications for Op. 14 No. 2 are: Andante moderato (malinconico) — più mosso, 
Intermezzo con moto and Adagio lamentoso. The last movement was premiered in the 
concert of the Bucharest Philharmonic of February 9, 1942, under the composer's 


221 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 268. 

222 In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 72. 

223 Zeno Vancea, Creaţia muzicală românească. Sec. XIX-XX, 2nd vol., II, p. 213. 

224 Zeno Vancea notes the following: “Judging by the third Caprice (whose manuscript is in our 
possession), the piece was originally written for voice and piano and only later orchestrated.”, in: 
Creația muzicală românească. Sec. XIX-XX, 2nd vol., Il, p. 213. Currently, the only existing copy of that 
version for voice and piano, Hai Lili, is in possession of prof. Constantin lonescu-Vovu. 

225 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 269. 

226 The catalogue compiled by prof. Constantin Ionescu-Vovu can be consulted in the article Silvestri 
inedit, published in the volume Constantin Silvestri compozitor si interpret, Editura MediaMusica, 
Cluj-Napoca, 2014, pp. 105-107. 

227 Cf. Eugen Pricope, op.cit., p. 271: “Opus 13 had been reserved for three Concerti Grossi”. There is no 
record of the location of the third one. 
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baton. Although not much is known about these two concerts, they do appear in 
the list of Silvestri's works made by Eugen Pricope?%, John Gritten?? and 
Constantin lonescu-Vovu?%. 

The Concerti Grossi Op. 14 are preserved at the Enescu Museum in 
Bucharest, but only as parts, in complete and legible form. Both scores were 
restored in the 1990s by composer Csiki Boldizsar from Targu Mures and were 
included in the program of the Silvestri Festival, organized by the Targu Mures 
Philharmonic (around 1993-1994), in whose library they are currently preserved. 

In the catalogue of Silvestri's works, compiled by Constantin Ionescu- 
Vovu, opus number 17 is assigned to Preludes and Fugues for Orchestra. Opus 17 No. 
1 is assigned to the Prelude and Fugue in Four Voices for String Orchestra. It is not 
known if the piece has ever been performed, but the complete material is 
preserved by the Enescu Museum. 

Surprisingly, there is also an Op. 17a No. 1, assigned to a Concerto for Large 
Orchestra in four movements: Introduzione, Preludio, Intermezzo and Fugue. The 
work is finished and the complete orchestral material was recently discovered by 
Constantin Ionescu-Vovu in the library of the Targu Mures Philharmonic. As there 
is no possibility to compare the Prelude, the Fugue is thematically identical to that 
for strings. The natural question is whether they constitute different projects or just 
alternative attempts meant to determine the execution of the works. In the absence 
of a general score it is difficult to follow the thematic thread, in order to establish 
the identity or differences of the versions. Instead, the orchestral material is 
complete and the signs on the parts support the hypothesis that it was performed, 
probably in Targu Mures. A restoration of the score is not only possible, but also 
necessary. 

Opus 17a No. 2 is the well-known Toccata (Prelude and Fugue) for Large 
Orchestra. This piece cannot be dated precisely. The original version for piano was 
allegedly composed between 1937 and 1938.231 It seems to have been part of a ballet 
project that was based on a libretto by Ion Marin Sadoveanu, which would have 


28 Eugen Pricope, Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri şi...cântece de pustiu, p. 271. Pricome mentions three 
Concerti Grossi, listed as opus 13. John Gritten, in op. cit., p. 243, assigns opus 13 No. 1 to a Wind 
Quartet composed in 1935 , and Op. 13 No. 2, just like Pricope, to the Sonata breve a due voci, composed 
in 1938 and revised in 1957. 

229 John Gritten, A Musician Before His Time: Constantin Silvestri, Conductor, Composer, Pianist, Appendix 
containing Silvestri's works, on page 243. 

230 Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, Silvestri inedit, published in the volume Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si 
interpret, pp. 98-99. 

231 “The original work was written as a piano sketch and was finished in 1938”, Theodor Balan, quoted 
by Eugen Pricope in op.cit., p. 272. In the same monograph, the author adds: “While commenting on a 
micro-recital of Silvestri's works (...), Ciomac, in perfect consonance with Cella Delavrancea's review, 
mentioned the Toccata in laudatory terms. It was in January 1937. The piece had existed as a piano 
work before 1938! Or was it before 1937? Should we admit that it was “composed” in the orchestral 
sense in 1939? Or 1940?”, p. 274. 
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been entitled Metamorphoses. The piano version would have included an 
Introduction, four Preludes and Fugues and three linking Intermezzi.22 On the other 
hand, musicologist Zeno Vancea, in his analysis of Silvestri's works, speaks of the 
existence of three Preludes and Fugues, of the Introduction and of an Intermezzo. It 
should be noted that Zeno Vancea was the only one who came into possession of 
an autograph page by Silvestri, containing the themes of a cycle of three Piano 
Preludes and Fugues Op. 17 (no other title). Today, the only examples left from the 
solo piano version are published in the second volume of Creaţia muzicală 
românească, sec. XIX-XX, published by Editura Muzicală in Bucharest, in 1978. The 
piece was orchestrated later, between 1938 and 1940. Most probably, the first 
performance of the Prelude was given on May 8, 1941 at the Romanian Athenaeum, 
by the Radio Symphony Orchestra and was included in a Romanian music concert 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of the establishment of the Romanian Composers' 
Society.2% Apparently, the Toccata for Large Orchestra was premiered in a concert 
offered by the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Maestro Enescu at the 
Athenaeum, on April 23, 1945. In the presentation of the concert, lon Dumitrescu 
remarked: “It [the Toccata, author's note] was written for piano in 1938 and later 
orchestrated. It is a six-voice monothematic fugue in the style of Bach's classical 
fugue. The strikingly new rhythmic character, the unusual harmony and the vivid 
orchestration turn this piece into one of the composer's most successful works.” 24 
We do not know whether or not this performance also included the Prelude, of 
which no mention is made. In 1955, the Toccata was re-orchestrated and received a 
new Prelude. It was premiered in its final form in November 1956. Silvestri 
regarded it as “a kind of ballet, whose subject is more tragic and dramatic than 
bright. Even if at a first listening it seems a bravura piece, it really is not. It is a 
piece that could start or end a concert.” On another occasion, the composer 
explained its genesis: “When I wrote the Toccata for orchestra I wanted to convey a 
sense of vivacity, monumentality and cheerfulness, despite the precise, 
predetermined canons of this genre, which I have not followed dogmatically.” 236 
The author took inspiration from Johann Sebastian Bach’s Art of Fugue. The 


2% The information provided by Theodor Bălan and reproduced by Pricope in op. cit., pp. 272-273 is 
questioned by the latter: “... given the stereotypical prelude-fugue sequence, how could these 
Intermezzi make «the connection between the four fugues»? by skipping the prelude? by becoming 
preludes themselves, and thus separating and dispersing these introductions, i.e. the preludes?” 
Three of these preludes were performed by Silvestri on the piano on February 5, 1940, at the Radio 
Station. 

233 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 78. I said “most probably” because it is not specified which Prelude was 
premiered on May 8, 1941. Given the available information on all the Preludes for orchestra composed 
by Silvestri, the Prelude in the Toccata for Orchestra was most probably included in the program. 

24 Eugen Pricope, Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri si... cântece de pustiu, p. 274. 

235 In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 74. 

286 Constantin Silvestri, În jurul problemei formei si conținutului în muzică, article in the “Flacăra” magazine 
of July 29, 1950. Quote reproduced by Lavinia Coman in Constantin Silvestri, p. 275. 
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material he employed is drawn from the Romanian folk music and the 
orchestration was done in the traditional manner of the Romanian symphonic 
music. The Prelude evokes the spirit of the Transylvanian dances and the subject of 
the Fugue is close to the style of a Transylvanian dance tune. The piece is a paragon 
of authenticity and it is no wonder that in the 1940s, personalities like Alfred 
Alessandrescu, Emaniol Ciomac and even lonel Perlea described it as 
“unorthodox”, “chaotic and incoherent”. However, the American critics expressed 
their appreciation for this work after hearing it in the concerts conducted by 
Silvestri in Chicago and Philadelphia, in 1960: “An extraordinary study of 
perseverance and intensity; extremely complex; a well-made composition”. Toccata 
impressed with its percussive rhythms, dense dissonances, polytonality and avant- 
garde spirit. The author achieved resounding successes in many of the major 
musical centres: Paris, Berlin, London, Prague, Moscow, Budapest, Tokyo, 
Portsmouth and Bournemouth. The Prelude and Fugue Op. 17a No. 2 was printed in 
1958 by the Musical Publishing House of the Composers's Union and later by the 
Salabert publishing house in Paris. 

From the Triple Fugue in Three Voices Op. 17 No. 3 only a draft is left. The 
research study conducted by Professor Constantin lonescu-Vovu?” includes three 
themes from the piano version of this piece, taken from Vancea Zeno's autograph. 
No other information is known about the existence of the complete work. 

Metamorphoses for Large Orchestra Opus 188 is a much discussed title, in 
various ways. The score exists in incomplete (and unusable) form at the Enescu 
Museum in Bucharest. Four movements are written on the title page: Sinfonia 
(Ouverture) — 11 minutes, Sarabanda (Adagio) — 13 minutes, Intermezzo (Scherzo-Trio 
in Gigue style) — 9 minutes, the Finale — Passacaglia — 13 minutes. In reality, the only 
existing movement is Passacaglia, with approx. 600 finished bars in the score, but 
incomplete. Constantin lonescu-Vovu adds: “At the bottom of the score there is 
also a version for two pianos, approx. 70 bars longer, but still incomplete (...). The 
other movements whose titles are written on the score are missing. The plan, with 
detailed proportions, seems to confirm the hypothesis set forth before, regarding 
the anticipation or projection of some future works.” ?39 


237 Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, the article Silvestri inedit, published in the volume Constantin Silvestri, 
compozitor și interpret, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 

238 In the index of Silvestri's works, John Gritten does not write anything next to opus number 18. 
However, in the appendix containing Silvestri's works, published in the quoted volume in Cluj, in 
2014, Constantin Ionescu-Vovu lists the Metamorphoses for Orchestra as opus number 18. We tend to 
believe the information provided by prof. lonescu-Vovu, because he read the manuscript preserved at 
the Enescu Museum in Bucharest. 

239 Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, the article Silvestri inedit, published in the volume Constantin Silvestri, 
compozitor și interpret , op. cit., p. 101. 
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Chamber music 


Silvestri's chamber music output is quite substantial, including a number 
of approx. 15 works. Unfortunately, more than half of them exist only in draft form 
in the Silvestri Manuscripts Fund at the Enescu Museum in Bucharest — or have 
disappeared without a trace. 

This seems to be also the case with the First Sonata for Piano and Cello 
Op. 12, composed in 1935 and awarded with the First Prize at the Enescu 
Composition Contest, in 1937. The sonata is listed in the index compiled by the 
composer himself in Bournemouth, but the manuscript is nowhere to be found. 
Apparently, the score was burned by Silvestri, in a fit of despair and discontent. 
Other works destroyed then are the Cello Sonata, Sonata for Clarinet and Bassoon, a 
wind trio, a quartet, a quintet, etc.2% 

The Woodwind Quartet Op. 13 No. 1, entitled Holzblăserquartett, carries the 
dedication “Herrn Mihail Jora zugeeignet” and is dated June 22 — September 5, 
1935. The first performance took place in Vienna on May 27, 1936 and in Bucharest 
on November 7, 1988.21 The manuscript copy was entrusted to Professor 
Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, along with the Sonata for Flute and Piano Op. 23 No. 2, 
both being unfinished by the composer. The Quartet consists of three movements: I 
— Agitato, II — Adagio lamentoso e con gran effetto, III — Pesante. The finale has two 
versions: “In the first version, the composer had removed extended passages 
(probably before its performance) and thus changed the proportions dramatically. 
Consequently, after the first performance in Austria, he wrote a new version, still 
unperformed.”2? Along with the scores, Ionescu-Vovu also received the 
authorization to complete and publish them. In the autumn of 2013, the 
MediaMusica publishing house of the “Gheorghe Dima” Academy of Music in 
Cluj-Napoca undertook the publication of the work in a critical edition supervised 
by Constantin lonescu-Vovu.2% 

The Sonata for Flute and Piano Op. 23 No. 2, dated July 20, 1942, was not 
finished. The piano part is incomplete and the third movement has no indications 
of dynamics and agogics. Once in possession of Constantin lonescu-Vovu, it was 
completed and finalized. The sonata was publicly presented in 1988, in a 
provisional form, by flutist Vasile Mihaly and pianist Sorin Petrescu, in the Studio 


240 In a letter dated March 1940, Silvestri confessed to Zeno Vancea about the works he had destroyed. 
In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 80. 

241 Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, the article Silvestri inedit, published in the volume Constantin Silvestri, 
compozitor si interpret , p. 96. The first performance did not take place “as late as in June 1993” in 
Bournemouth, as stated by John Gritten in the quoted British monograph, p. 71. 

242 Constantin Ionescu-Vovu,op. cit., p. 96. 

248The Quartet Op. 13 No. 1 was performed at the Cluj Musical Autumn Festival, in 2013. 
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Hall of the Romanian Athenaeum, in Bucharest.” It was later orchestrated by the 
same Sorin Petrescu and premiered under the title Concerto for Flute and Orchestra, 
by Ion Bogdan Ştefănescu and the National Radio Orchestra, on February 1, 2013. 
The author of the transcription notes: 


“Composed in 1942, brought back to light 45 years later through the efforts of 
the composer's wife, performed only once in concert, edited by pianist 
Constantin Ionescu-Vovu and still awaiting publication, the piece in question 
reveals the playful spirit of the Silvestri phenomenon which, though well 
known, has probably never been so subtly embedded in all the conceptual 
layers... Influenced by the neo-classical trend, the sound flow deftly meets the 
folk allusion in the melodic structure of the extreme movements and in the 
rhythmic structure (homogeneous-heterogeneous) of the middle movement. 
Silvestri employs the atonal language as a dialogue partner with the typically 
Romanian modal inflections and with diatonic passages of a childlike naivete, 
conducted with the refinement of creative maturity. Whether in ascending 
form or superimposed, the three features make up (...) a lively piece. The 
orchestral transcription is a tribute to the great composer and an attempt to 
make this work known to a wider public.” 24 


At the end of 2013, the MediaMusica publishing house of the “Gheorghe 
Dima” Academy of Music undertook the immediate publication of this 
sonata as well. 

Returning to our chronological list of works, the chamber work listed as 
Op. 13 No. 2 is the Sonata breve a due voci for clarinet and bassoon (or cello), viola 
(or violin) and cello or for piano solo, dated April 3-12, 1938, and revised in 
September 1957. According to the information presented by biographers Eugen 
Pricope?% and John Gritten”, this piece is dedicated to Zeno Vancea. However, the 
original manuscript consulted by Constantin lonescu-Vovu does not include this 
dedication, which may have been written on a single copy. 

The inscription on the frontispiece of the manuscript regarding the 
possible interpretive versions more likely denotes the absence of a public 
performance until then. Despite the awards obtained and their well-established 
reputation, Silvestri's works were not very popular among performers. As a 
pianist, he was often forced to perform his own works in order to make them 
known. The first ever performance of the piece was definitely that of the piano 


24 Sorin Petrescu was a student in the piano class of Professor Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, at the 
University of Music in Bucharest. It is through his agency that lonescu-Vovu came in possession of 
the Woodwind Quartet Op.13 No.1 and of the Sonata for Flute and Piano Op. 23 No. 2. 

245 Lavinia Coman, Constantin Silvestri, p. 277. Quote from the manuscript text of 2012. 

246 Eugen Pricope, Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri şi...cântece de pustiu, op. cit., p. 287. 

247 John Gritten, A Musician Before His Time: Constantin Silvestri, Conductor, Composer, Pianist, op. cit., p. 
243. 
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version, given by the composer himself. Most probably, the first performance of 
the sonata version for clarinet and cello was given as late as on August 7, 1976 in 
Bucharest, by Aurelian Octav Popa and Cătălin Ilea.”8 The Sonata breve was 
originally written for two wind instruments - clarinet and bassoon (or cello). 
Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, the editor of Silvestri's Piano Pieces notes that in the 
original version, the upper voice is transposed in B-flat and the lower voice 
sometimes occurs in the tenor key. This fact is unknown to performers, because 
only the piano version of the sonata has been printed. A printed edition of the 
original version for chamber ensemble would therefore be more than welcome. 

Op. 13 No. 3 seems to be assigned to another chamber work, supposedly 
the Trio for Winds. A clarinet part Op. 13, No. 3, with no other title and undated, 
exists at the Enescu Museum. It contains two movements written in ink, covering 
15 pages of clear, revised and apparently finished text, but without any indications 
of tempo, dynamics or articulation. An oboe shows up during the rests, hence the 
presumption of a Trio for Winds. The score and the other parts are missing. 

Silvestri won a third George Enescu Award in 1936 with the String Quartet 
Op. 16 No.1. It was published in 1939 and received its first performance in the 
following year. This quartet is mentioned by Nina Cassian in the Rampa magazine, 
on the occasion of a concert conducted by Silvestri in the winter of 1946, at the 
Athenaeum: “The audience made desperate attempts to grasp the secrets of the 
music, but despite their most intense efforts they were not able to penetrate its 
well-hidden meanings... Few people can appreciate Silvestri's profound musical 
thinking.” The critical disapproval of Silvestri's works disappointed the 
composer who seemed to be one step ahead of his time. It is possible that this 
quartet was also destroyed by Silvestri, along with the Sonata for Piano and Cello op. 
12. However, the letter to Zeno Vancea in which the composer mentions this is 
dated 1940, and the recital mentioned above took place in 1946. This means that the 
score did exist even after the fit of despair that had made him burn his own works. 
Although the String Quartet Op. 16 No. 1 is listed in the index of Silvestri's works, 
the manuscript has not been found yet. 

Sonata breve Op. 13 No. 2 marks the beginning of his chamber music 
period, characterized by an eminently neoclassical spirit that was maintained until 
1944, when he composed Cântece de pustiu [Songs of Emptiness] Op. 27 No. 1 and 
the String Quartet Op. 27 No. 2. Zeno Vancea notes that this category includes “not 
only the works written in the contrapuntal forms and manner of the Baroque (...) 
but also those written in the broader sense of the aesthetic conceptions of that 


248 The recording made at the Bucharest Radio Station still exists and is included in the album 
“Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si dirijor”, RadioLegende collection, launched by the Casa Radio 
publishing house in 2013. 

249 In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 73. 
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trend, born as a reaction against Expressionism, seeking a simpler form of 
expression, less loaded with the emotional tension of post-Romantic music.” 25 
Between 1939 and 1944, Silvestri wrote 8 more chamber works. The first 
one is the Sonata for Oboe (ad. lib. Violin, Flute, Clarinet in C) and Piano, Op. 19 No. 1, 
dated 193971, written specifically for the seventh edition of the Venice 
Contemporary Music Biennale. This piece differs from the classical pattern of the 
sonata by the large number of themes used and the lack of a precise tonality, as 
demonstrated by Professor and oboist Marc Aurel in the article dedicated to the 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano Op. 19 No. 1.7 The first movement, Tempo di Scherzo, is 
characterized by humour and motion. The second movement, Rubato, is written in 
a Romantic style, with long and highly expressive phrases. The third movement, 
Rondo, has a rustic character given by the alphorn signal? which is used both as an 
insertion in the rondo theme and separately. According to Silvestri's confession it 
seems that the work was premiered at the Radio Station on June 5, 1939. However, 
in a review of February 14, 1940, Mihail Jora makes the following suggestion after 
listening to the sonata for the first time: “The only complaint we could make is that 
he entrusted the concertante part of the sonata to the oboe. We believe that the 
sound of the violin would be more appropriate for the musical content of the piece, 
as it would soften some of the roughness that the oboe's upper register reveals, 
despite the exquisite performance of oboist Fuhrmann, who performed the sonata 
together with the composer.”2% It is probably at his teacher's suggestion that he 
preserved the title of Sonata for Oboe, or Violin, or Flute, or Clarinet and Piano. 

In terms of character and period of composition, the 2nd Sonata for Violin 
and Piano Op. 19 No. 3 is related to the Sonata for Oboe and Piano Op. 19 No. 1. In 
contrast to the linear-tonal character of opus 19 No.1, the Sonata Op. 19 No. 3 is 
characterized by large intervallic leaps. Composed in 1940, it received its first 
performance on May 12, 1941, at the Romanian Athenaeum, by George Enescu, 
accompanied by Silvestri on the piano. Its first movement is in sonata form and 
ends with an exuberant conclusion. The second movement imparts a pensive 
feeling, which grows increasingly darker. It ends with a Rondo preceded by an 


250 Zeno Vancea, Creaţia muzicală românească. Sec. XIX-XX, 2nd vol., II, o. cit., p. 215. 

2351 The first edition of the piece was made by Silvestri: “... this was my first attempt, but also my first 
success in musical cartography .” In: Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si interpret [Constantin Silvestri, 
Composer and Performer], the article Sonata pentru oboi si pian op. 19 nr. 1 în creația camerală silvestriană 
[Sonata for Oboe and and Piano Op. 19 No. 1 in Silvestry's Chamber Music], by Aurel Marc, pp. 41-42. 

252 The article Sonata pentru oboi si pian op. 19 nr. 1 în creația camerală silvestriand by prof. Aurel Marc is 
published in the volume Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si interpret, Editura MediaMusica, Cluj- 
Napoca, 2014, pp. 40-56. 

253 The Rondo theme is based on the alphorn signal from the pastoral repertoire and is taken from Béla 
Bartok's collection, Romanian Folk Music I, 1912, p. 655. 

254 The “Timpul” newspaper, III, 1000, February 14, 1940, p. 2, quote reproduced by Ioana Raluca Voicu- 
Arnautoiu in Constantin Silvestri. Biografie necunoscută [Constantin Silvestri. Unknown Biography], p. 
26. 
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introduction with cyclical returns. The Sonatas Op. 19, printed by the State 
Publishing House for Literature and Art, are preserved at the library of the 
National University of Music in Bucharest. 

The next chamber work is a Quartet for Violin, Oboe, Clarinet and Cello 
Op. 20, composed in 1940 and mentioned by John Gritten and Constantin lonescu- 
Vovu in the aforementioned catalogues of Silvestri's works. Apparently, the 
undated manuscript is housed by the Enescu Museum and some of its pages 
contain a note indicating Op. 21. The score is missing, but the parts are very 
legible. The first and second movements are complete; the third movement 
(graphically misleading, as it is misdated, according to C. Ionescu-Vovu) is 
complete in terms of notes, but with the dynamic and articulation indications 
marked only on the first page of each part. There is a beginning of a fourth 
movement only for the violin and cello (34-bar introduction + incomplete Allegro). 
The first, second and third movements could be performed if the missing 
indications were filled out. 

The Sonata for Harp Op. 21 No. 1 dates from July 1940. It was long 
believed that the first performance was given by Spanish harpist Nicanor Zabaltta, 
at the Wigmore Hall, as late as in November 13, 1965. From Silvestri's letters 
reproduced by Viorel Cosma in the Muzica journal, issue No.1/2010, we learn that 
the premiere had been given long before, in Bucharest, by harpist Rozalia Bulacu 
Savin. The sonata consists of the following movements: Cantando e rubato, 
Pensieroso-nostalgico (in Lesbos) and Brillante ma con innocenza. Sonata opus 21 was 
printed by the Schott publishing house in Mainz. 

The biographical sources provide divergent information about opus 22. 
Here, Eugen Pricope mentions the 2nd Sonata for Cello and Piano Op. 22 No. 1 and 
the Sonata for Clarinet and Piano Op. 22 No. 2, premiered on February 27, 1942. 
Constantin Ionescu-Vovu writes the word “unknown” next to opus 22, but in 
brackets he uses the information provided by Pricope, with the following 
additions: “the first 1942 performance may have been given by cellist I. Fotino and 
clarinettist C. Metani.” In the catalogue of Silvestri's works, John Gritten mentions 
the Sonata for Bassoon and Piano Op. 22, composed in 1941. According to the 
information provided by John Gritten, the 2nd Sonata for Clarinet and Piano is listed 
as opus 23 No. 1 and shares the same opus number as the Sonata for Flute and Piano 
Op. 23 No. 2. The data provided are not altogether exclusive of each other. In a 
letter to Zeno Vancea, dated May 14, 1942, Silvestri recounts: “Last summer I 
composed a Sonata for Bassoon and Piano and another one for clarinet and piano, 
and since then I have fallen into silence”, which means that the works were 
written in the same year, i.e. 1941. The manuscripts of the sonatas opus 22 have not 
been found so far. 


255 The letter is reproduced by John Gritten in op. cit., p. 80. 
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The String Quartet Op. 27 No. 2 dates from 1944. This time again, the year 
of its composition differs in the sources consulted: 194425 or 194727. The first 
performance took place in 1955.8 Complying with the classical rigours, the Quartet 
No.2 is contemporary in style and content. The texture is less dense than in the 
previous works. Zeno Vancea notices the simplicity and clarity of the harmonic 
devices, the plasticity of the melodic line and the flexibility of the polyphony. The 
first movement, a sonata allegro, is characterized by turmoil and passion and 
develops two themes, based on a generative cell. The first theme recalls the vocal 
melody of Nacht und Traiime Op. 2 and returns cyclically at the end of the piece. 
The initial motif returns in the buoyant middle movement, Scherzo with trio, while 
the last movement, Adagio, is an admirable song infused with nostalgia. The score 
was published by Editura Muzicala and Salabert. 

The last chamber work, String Quartet No. 3 Op. 27 No. 3 was composed on 
commission from the Music Fund of the Composers’ Union. There are conflicting 
data concerning not only its year of composition, i.e. 19482% or 19527, but also its 
structure. Next to opus 27 No. 3, John Gritten adds “the 3rd and 4th movements”, 
which means that the Quartet, in its complete form, would have four movements. 
On the other hand, Zeno Vancea, who also gives a musical example from the score, 
points out that this quartet is in one movement and has the character of a Scherzo.2! 
It is therefore for the first time in Silvestri's works that we notice Bartok's influence 
in the melodic, harmonic and rhythmic structure. Except for this information, there 
is no record of the location of the manuscript. 


Piano works 


In the catalogue of Silvestri's works, the piano works hold an important 
place, through a number of fifteen pieces that are added to the piano versions of 
certain already mentioned orchestral works. Of these, only ten were printed by the 
Musical Publishing House of the Composers’ Union, in the collection entitled Piano 
Pieces: the first volume, containing the composer's early works (Op.3, 4 and 6), 
appeared in 1973, while the second one — including the Expressionist sonatas and 
cycles (Op. 13 — Op. 28), was published in 1979, both under the supervision of 
Professor Constantin Ionescu-Vovu. The Salabert publishing house in Paris 
published the two volumes in 1983. 


256 John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244 and Zeno Vancea, op. cit., p. 223. 

257 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 281 and Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, op. cit., p. 107. 
258 Constantin lonescu-Vovu, op. cit., p. 107. 

259 John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244. 

260 Zeno Vancea, op. cit., p. 225. 

261 Idem. 
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The remaining five works are mentioned in various sources, in the 
composer's biographies or in concert reviews, but their manuscripts have not been 
found yet. They are: 


- Variations on a Theme of Paganini for Piano; 

- a re-working of Stravinsky's suite Petrushka, for two pianos; 
- Little Piano Suite written in 1934; 

- Passacaglia for Piano, written probably in 1938; 

- 3rd Piano Sonata Op. 24 No. 1. 


The variations and re-working of the suite Petrushka are only mentioned by 
Eugen Pricope in the monograph Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri si... cântece de 
pustiu?®, published by Editura Muzicală in 1975. Ever since then, their existence 
has been questioned due to the absence of the manuscripts. The same source also 
mentions the Little Piano Suite, with the following note: “In the presentation I made 
in the concert program of the “George Enescu” Philharmonic on May 25 and 26, 
1958, I was indicating the year 1934 for the Little Suite. I remember that Silvestri 
himself confirmed to me the complete list of his works.” Given that in the 
catalogue of Silvestri's works, opus numbers 7, 8 and 9 are unknown, it can be 
assumed that one of them was attributed to the suite. There is no other 
information. 

The only addition made to Passacaglia, listed as Op. 16 in Pricope's 
monograph, is that it was composed “by all means before the spring of 1941.” 264 

As little information as there is on the Third Piano Sonata Op. 24 No. 1, it is 
still more substantial than in the case of the other missing works. John Gritten, the 
author of the British monograph A Musician before His Time: Constantin Silvestri, 
Conductor, Composer, Pianist, lists this Sonata in the catalogue of Silvestri's works as 
opus 24 No. 3, composed in 1943. Constantin Ionescu-Vovu adds a question mark 
next to opus number 26.7 A third source of reference is the book entitled 
Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri si...cantece de pustiu by Eugen Pricope, which, 
however, does not include the Sonata Op. 24 in the chronological numbering of the 
composer's works. 


262 Page 266. 

263 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 268. Coluld there be a slight mistake in this title, and are we actually talking 
about the Sonatina for Piano Op. 3 No. 3, originally entitled Little Sonata? But with the score missing, all 
these are mere hypotheses. 

24 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 272. Could this be the last movement of the Metamorphoses for Large 
Orchestra Op. 18, the only one preserved in unfinished manuscript form at the Enescu Museum, with 
a version for two pianos added at the bottom of the score? 

265 Constantin lonescu-Vovu in the vol. Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si interpret, Editura MediaMusica, 
Cluj-Napoca, 2014, the article Silvestri inedit, p. 107. However, prof. lonescu-Vovu quotes the British 
author John Gritten, op. cit., p. 209, who mentions the Piano Sonata No. 3, but without an opus number. 
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The proof that this sonata exists and that it has received a public 
performance are the reviews signed by the music critic Emanoil Ciomac, originally 
published in the Timpul magazine of January 5 and 13, 1944, and currently 
included in the second volume of Pagini de cronică muzicală 1939-1958, published by 
Editura Muzicală in Bucharest, in 1980.2 Apparently, it was performed by the 
composer himself in a concert held at the Dalles Hall, on December 16, 1943, which 
also included eighteen lieder for voice and piano entitled Cântece ale dragostei şi ale 
morţii [Songs of Love and Death] (on poems by Heinrich Heine) by Silvestri, 
performed by soprano Arax Savagian, accompanied by the composer on the piano. 

In the absence of the score, these reviews are the only written evidence 
about the form and content of the Piano Sonata Op. 24 No. 1. It is for this reason and 
in the hope that these fragments can provide useful information for the retrieval of 
the manuscript, but also to provide a complete picture of Silvestri's piano works 
even in the absence of the score, that we offer below a few relevant paragraphs 
from the reviews: 


“With the prodigiously difficult Sonata, performed by the demoniac virtuoso 
who is Mr. Silvestri, we enter the realm of modernism — where the young 
composer inevitably meets the same sort of resistance as his greater 
contemporary Dimitrie Cuclin — from whom, as I said, he is a world apart. 

In the second part of this review I will briefly deal with this strange and lively 
piece (...).”267 


“In a previous review (which I am continuing now) I was saying that the 
preconceived ideas against C. Silvestri's “aggressive modernism” were 
completely blown away by the melodious and harmonious «lieder» of the 
cycle, Liebes und Todes-Gesânge. But the Piano Sonata following them throws 
the audience back into the realm of resistance and, I would say, of confusion. 
« Where are the traditional plans of the genre?» — the teachers could ask. 
«Where are the established forms of the symphony?» — they could ask again 
upon hearing Cuclin's Great Symphony? 

We dare to answer timidly, though deeply convinced that we are not making 
any aesthetic or historical mistake by stating that neither of the two 
composers made any formal revolution or derogation from the law or form 
dictated by the spirit of their work. 

The first Allegro in Silvestri's piece is not in «sonata form». 

But all he does is follow tradition, even an older tradition than that of the time 
of formation of the classical sonata, namely the «sonata-suite» type, from 
which arose the sonata and the classical symphony. 

In this 17th- and 18th-century type, the lively first movement is either a 
prelude or an idealized transformation of a dance — such as «Allemande» — a 


266 Pages 274-281. 
27 “Timpul”, January 5, 1944. 
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not-too-fast Allegro, but which is consistent with the primary meaning of the 
word itself: «cheerful», «lively». «Veloce» by Mr. C. Silvestri is a perpetuum 
mobile, a prelude based on a simple melodic and rhythmic motif, in which, 
however, we recognize an inflection of a Romanian song or dance. This easy- 
to-follow motif underlies a sustained and dynamic introduction which, despite 
its modern language, is traditional in form and spirit. The transcendent 
virtuosity it demands of the performer is another characteristic feature of the 
entire piece. 

The «cyclical themes» that occur in the second movement of the sonata are 
more difficult to unravel. If we could identify them correctly, the Adagio, the 
Scherzo-Minuet and trio, the Intermezzo and the final rhythmic Presto, their 
focal points would be easily elucidated. 

It would certainly take several hearings for the listener to get familiar with the 
composer's intentionally camouflaged ideas, with the returns of their periods 
and with their distinctive vocabulary which, though often harsh and strident 
— is full of musical and psychological substance.”?® 


Silvestri apparently gave several other performances of the sonata in 
televised appearances and in recitals of his own works.” However, if anything has 
ever been written about them, nothing has been preserved. 

Another piece mentioned by Pricope is the Sonata Quasi Fantasia, without 
an opus number, although other sources admit that this would actually be the 
Sonata per pianoforte Op. 19 No. 2. 

These titles deserve to be mentioned here even in the absence of the 
manuscripts, because they provide a more comprehensive understanding of the 
importance of piano writing in the overall picture of the composer's oeuvre. 

Silvestri's published piano works cover two composition periods, the latter 
being characterized by distinct stylistic directions. The first period of creation (1929 
— 1933) is fairly homogeneous stylistically and includes: the Suites Op. 3 No. 1 and 
No. 2, subtitled “Copii la joacă” [Children at Play] (1931 and 1931-1933, 
respectively), the Sonatina Op. 3 No. 3 (1931), Romanian Folk Dances from 
Transylvania Op. 4 No. 1 for Piano Four Hands (1930) and the 3rd Suite Op. 6 No. 1 for 
Piano (1933). The period between 1938 and 1953 is split into three stylistic 
directions: the neoclassical one (1938 — 1940) illustrated by the Sonata breve a due 
voci , Op. 13 No. 2 and Sonata per pianoforte Op. 19 No. 2, the expressionist one (1944) 
outlined in Three Concert Pieces Op. 25 and Cântece de pustiu [Songs of Emptiness] 
Op. 27 No. 1, and a synthesis of the two, marked by a stylized folklorism (1953), 
revealed in the Fourth Sonata — Rhapsody per pianoforte, Op. 28 No. 1. 


268 Timpul, January 13, 1944 . 

269 John Gritten, in A Musician Before His Time: Constantin Silvestri, Conductor, Composer, Pianist, p. 209 
mentions a televised appearance of the composer himself performing the Sonata Op. 24, in 1977. Other 
aspects are omitted. 
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The corpus of Silvestri's piano works took shape over three decades, 
during which his musical language followed two intertwined approaches: on the 
one hand the constant use of his favourite compositional techniques, which confer 
unity to his style, and on the other hand, the use of a number of new elements that 
represent Silvestri's significant contribution to the stylistic evolution of his piano 
writing both in the context of his own work, and in that of the Romanian 
contemporary musical culture. 


The pianistic writing 


One of the characteristic language features in Silvestri's piano works is the 
melodic profiles based on large intervallic leaps. A constant trait of his linear- 
horizontal structures is the intervallic leap of a fourth, used mostly in polyphonic 
works, such as the Preludio from the Op. 6 No. 1, an element that also occurs in the 
predominantly homophonic pieces in the form of arpeggiated quartal harmonies 
(Duetto and Bacchanalia from the Third Suite). 

The heavily chromatic melodic and chordal progressions, often in 
asymmetric meter and rhythm, become argument of some rhythmic-harmonic or 
melodic ostinatos, distorting the traditional “historical” musical representations. In 
the Sonata per pianoforte Op. 19 No. 2 we notice the horizontal contrast between the 
highly chromatic, expressionist melody and the simpleness of motivic structures, 
in the style of Bartok (the 1st movement, Espressivo). 

The thematic plan is relatively based on folkloric elements, including 
quotations from or references to the folk song. Silvestri re-works authentic folk 
songs in his Romanian Folk Dances from Transylvania Op. 4 No. 1, taken from Bartok's 
collection. Other pieces that incorporate folk-flavoured melodic lines are the suites 
Op. 3 No. 1 and No. 2 (1st Suite, Pastorala [Pastoral], 2nd Suite, Paiaţă [The Clown]). 
There are also melodic insertions in dance-like style in the second movement of the 
Sonatina Op. 3, in the Concert Pieces Op. 25 (1 and 2), and in the last piano piece, 
Sonata-Rhapsody per pianoforte Op. 28 No. 1. 

The melody takes on a more modern sound in the works of a national 
character, where the vertical clashes of seconds are treated as free and deliberate 
dissonances - Lazar, Rogalski, Paul Constantinescu, occasionally Jora. Silvestri's 
first period of piano composition is marked by a slight evolution illustrated by the 
transition from the sound conglomerates derived from the melody in the final 
movement of the Sonatina Op. 3 no. 3 (1931), to those that are complementary to the 
melody (exposed in parallelisms of fourths) in Bacchanalia from the 3rd Suite (1933), 
to the standalone ones in the finale of the same Bacchanalia, and culminating with 
the left-hand clusters. 
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The consistency of his compositional style is confirmed by the presence of 
the unison and by the thematic parallelisms. The pedal, serving a unifying role, is 
used as a means of accompaniment. 

The rhythm is energetic, percussive and lively and is particularly 
characteristic of the fast movements. The isomorphic rhythm in the form of 
rhythmic-harmonic ostinato serving as accompaniment or isorhthmic texture is 
used as a principle of articulation and unification of the musical material. The 
constant motoric rhythm in neoclassical style contrasts with improvisatory 
moments in the slow passages. The quasi-improvisatory structure is characterized 
by a fluctuating rhythm (exceptional divisions), rich ornamentation and the use of 
alternate meters. 

Horizontal polymetry (the simultaneous use of different meters) generates 
asymmetrical phrases and bring flexibility to the musical discourse, as illustrated 
in some of the movements from the 1st Suite (De-a prinselea); 3rd Suite (Capriccio) or 
the Sonata breve Op. 13 No. 2 (the Ist movement, Vivace), in which the metric- 
rhythmic organization and the metric alternation and asymmetry challenge the 
limits of the non-measurable. 

The composers of the inter-war period approached multivocality by 
expanding the tonal and modal framework, while the tendencies to suspend the 
centre resulted in the “autonomization” of the component elements of the multi- 
voiced discourse. The exploitation of modal instability marked the beginning of the 
commitment to modernity in the works of composers Zeno Vancea, Mihail Jora, 
Filip Lazar, Paul Constantinescu, Theodor Rogalski and Constantin Silvestri. 
Simple modal, diatonic or chromatic structures along with polymodal structures 
are employed not only in the folk suite Op . 4 No. 1, but also in the suites Op. 3 No. 
1 and No. 2, or in the Sonata-Rhapsody Op. 28 No. 1. We find pentatonic formulas in 
the 2nd Suite (Cu rochia bunicii — in folk style), while the use of hexaphonic scales 
and chromatic modes combined with tonal-functional scales is characteristic of the 
final piece of the 3rd Suite, Bacchanalia. The bitonal superimpositions stretch quite 
significantly the limits of tonality in the Sonatina Op. 3 No. 3, while the atonal 
system characterizes the melodic material of the Sonata per pianoforte Op. 19 No. 2. 

The harmonic writing is hard to define, as it does not fit into any specific 
system. It is neither bitonal or polytonal, nor is it organized according to serial 
principles, serving instead the function of a “neutral” sonorous background from 
which the melody can detach itself completely. The dissonant tensions abound 
both in the pieces for orchestra and in those for piano, imbuing the musical 
discourse with a deeply tragic tone, which was quite contrary to the official 
requirements of the time. Seconds, augmented fourths, diminished octaves and 
minor ninths occur in the form of harmonic figurations, compact or arpeggiated 
chords. In the second movement of the Sonatina Op. 3 No. 3 (Meditativo) we find 
frequent chromatic clashes, multifunctional conglomerates or simple non- 
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functional states. In the Sonata breve a due voci Op. 13 No. 2, the chromatic writing 
reaches its peak. The spectacular evolution of the musical language anticipates the 
modal-chromatic systems employed by the Romanian composers of the sixth and 
seventh decades. The polyphonic technique moves towards post-serialism, 
reaching the border of structuralism. 

Ever since Silvestri's early days as a composer (1930-1934), the ostinato and 
the parallel chords became a characteristic trait of his works, contributing to the 
individualization of his language and style. The folklore from Bihor, which the 
composer discovered in Béla Bartok's collection, played a decisive role in the 
adoption and development of these techniques. The basso ostinato in quartal 
harmony and the steadfast march in parallel triads in the folk suite Joc din 
drâmboaie, lie, perhaps, at the basis of the linear and geometrizing construction and 
of the entire constructivist evolution of Silvestri's music. The dramatic roughness 
becomes the fundamental expression of his musical discourse, disclosed in the 
motoric development of the passages that alternate with slow, internalized, 
predominantly lyrical passages, but which at times reflect a profound sadness, 
with gloomy shades of despair. 

The influence of Bartok and Stravinsky's is evident in Silvestry's harmony 
also in the frequent use of a major/minor chord which maintains a specific bitonal 
tension and highlights the characteristic interval of the diminished octave. Parallel 
diminished or augmented octaves (or enharmonic intervals), often accompanied by 
other dissonant intervals (seconds), describe quasi-clustered harmonies. Also 
frequently encountered are the chords in open structure, featuring the tenth as the 
top line. 

Clusters are rare occurrences in the suites Op. 3, but are consistently 
employed by the composer starting from the 3rd Suite Op. 6 No. 1 (Bacchanalia). 
With an inaugural value in the Romanian piano writing, these elements confirm 
the innovative quality of Silvestri's works in the Romanian compositional 
landscape. The impressive pianistic devices used in Bacchanalia (overlapped layers, 
massive chords) will be resumed and developed in the maturity works. The last 
piano work, Sonata-Rhapsody, features six- to eight-note scales and chords, clusters 
played molto brillante, covering the entire keyboard in orchestral sonorities. The 
language evolves towards a multi-layered harmony which tends to reach the 
chromatic total through the parallel motion of the huge arpeggios. Perhaps 
“Stravinskianism“ would be the right word to describe these pages, if their multy- 
layered harmony and superimposed modes (tonalities) didn't have obvious 
antecedents in the composer's own works. The built-up tension is released in 
perfect consonances on the C major chord at the end of each movement. 

The modernity of his musical thinking is defined by a tendency towards 
the linearization of the multi-voiced discourse, whether homophonic or 
polyphonic. The polyphonic evolutions and structures and the neo-Baroque 
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textures are frequent occurrences in the literature of the time, inserted in the form 
and cycle of the sonata. In the Sonatina Op. 3 No. 3 we encounter a simplified, 
predominantly two-voiced texture. In the Sonata breve a due voci Op. 13 No. 2, the 
“two-voiced inventions” setting in contemporary style, in the four movements of 
the piece, is synonymous with the generalization of the linear imitative and non- 
imitative polyphony. The free imitative style draws our attention also in the linear 
passages of the Sonata per pianoforte Op. 19 No. 2. 

Linear homophony (accompanied monody) is a marked characteristic of 
Silvestri's harmony throughout his entire work. However, we notice a certain 
evolution in terms of the theme and its linear treatment, representing an 
emancipation from the Baroque model and a tendency towards more personal 
formulas in the sonatas. 

The principles of formal organization in Silvestri's piano works are 
diverse: strophic forms (bistrophic and tristrophic, miniature rondo — commonly 
used in suites), polyphonic (invention) forms and thematic developmental forms 
(the sonata form with its variants). The sonata form maintains its characteristics in 
the Sonata breve Op. 13 No. 2 (bithematism, development, recapitulation) through a 
considerable effort to stick to the traditional patterns. Sonata per pianoforte returns 
to the cyclical structure of the Sonatina Op. 3 No. 3, while broadening the 
conception of form. This differs from the classical pattern both in the lack of a 
precise tonality and in the large number of themes used. The themes cross the 
traditional boundaries and become true thematic areas (episodes) of large 
dimensions, which operate according to the established laws of the sonata form. 
The lack of thematic delimitations determines the fluidity of the musical discourse, 
achieved not only by means of variation, but also by dividing the same elements 
into long sequences. 

The dance, as an instrumental miniature, becomes the most representative 
means of expression of the rhythmic, harmonic and instrumentation “audacity” in 
the Romanian composition of the inter-war period. In this respect, Silvestri's 
landmark piece is the folk suite for piano four hands. In the second movement of 
the Sonata per pianoforte Op. 19 No. 2, the composer creates an abstractionist and 
fanciful version of a “tempo di valzer” after the model of Ravel's choreographic 
poem for orchestra, La valse. There is an evident leap from the last sonata 
composed in 1940 to the Sonata Rhapsody Op. 28 No. 1, both in terms of the free 
construction of the form and in the much higher technical level of performance 
required. 

The most important source and principle of composition in Silvestri's 
works is improvisation, in fantasy-type forms: prelude, fantasy, toccata, 
improvisation, invention, recitative, folk songs. The improvisatory structure that 
characterizes the 3rd Suite Op. 6 No. 1 acquires a special importance in his maturity 
works. The variational technique underlying the formal construction in the Concert 
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Piece Op. 25 No. 2, Con gran sensibilită, has an improvizatory feel. The Concert Piece 
Op. 25. No. 3 Recitativo contains extended passages of astonishingly virtuosic 
arpeggios in Romantic-Impressionist style, based on the fantasy principle. In the 
second movement of the Sonata-Rhapsody Op. 28 No. 1, Lirico, e molto sensibile, the 
composer re-works a doina by means of improvisatory variation and alternates 
melismatic passages that can barely fit into a measure. The last movement of the 
sonata Op. 28, Vivace, virtuosamente, gives up the thematism and adopt 
improvisation as the principle of formal organization. Improvisation was inherent 
to Silvestri's nature and the performance of his works must not lose sight of this 
fact, without which the universe he created would never seem fulfilled. 

Just like some of his contemporaries, among whom Enescu, Bartók or 
Toduta, Silvestri uses a meticulous notation for dynamics, agogics, different 
methods of pianistic attack and pedaling. With the passage of time, the composer 
paid increased attention to the performance-related notations, in direct proportion 
with the increasingly complex texture of his late works. 

The compositional rigour and the improvisatory spirit of the performer- 
composer are evident in the care, thoroughness and variety of his tempo and 
agogics indications. There are metronome values written at the beginning of each 
movement in all his piano works. Next to them the composer adds traditional 
tempo indications, in which tempo can also be associated with an indication of 
character. The Sonatina Op. 3 No. 3 is the only piece written during the composer's 
first period of creation (1930-1933) in which the terms of expression (Con 
importanza, Meditativo and Con spirito) replace the usual tempo indications. These 
indications serve as recommendations for the attitudes that will determine the 
atmosphere of the different movements of the piece. At the same time, the final bar 
line in the sonatina also indicates the duration of performance. This way of 
notating the duration of performance in minutes at the end of each movement 
reveals a rigour in conception and performance that is comparable to that of 
Stravinsky, Bartok or Enescu. In the works composed beginning with 1938, the 
composer adds, next to the metronome values, terms of expression and/or 
tempo/character and duration. The great majority of them also contain, at the end 
of the movements, the date and location of completion. 

The tempo contributes to the improvisatory character by creating a 
pronounced rubato. The quasi-improvisatory structure is suggested by a very 
detailed written agogics: metronome indications, graphic signs (arrows for the 
allargando and accelerando), fermatas, caesuras, dotted bar lines, indications such as: 
rall., a tempo, calando, piu tranquillo, pitt mosso, accelerando, incalzando, animando, 
stringendo poco a poco, poco rit. and mosso quasi cadenza which steer the unfolding of 
the music. At a first glance, these notations seem to limit the performer's freedom 
of interpretation, when in fact they allow him to acquire a science of improvisation 
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that Silvestri had long mastered as a pianist and which he generously revealed in 
his compositions. 

The piano suites have already shown us that the composer was 
particularly concerned with musical expression and colour. The highly diversified 
dynamics includes all the degrees of loudness from pppp to fff, often accompanied 
by indications of expression. Silvestri paid special attention to the differentiation of 
the small nuances of the same category, by highlighting moments of a refined 
timbral colour. Illustrative in this regard are Cântece de pustiu [Songs of Emptiness] 
Op. 27 No. 1, with their multitude of nuance, tempo and expression indications, 
which explains the subtitle Studii de nuanţe [Studies of Nuances]: dynamic signs, 
subtle gradations ranging mainly between ppp and mp , different manners of 
articulation and accentuation, interpretation and pedaling indications (mormorando, 
come arpa, armonioso, una corda etc.), which find their correspondent only in 
Enescu's work. To prevent the confusion that lurks behind the subtlety of some 
extremely fine dynamic distinctions, the composer himself designed a detailed 
table containing an accurate scale of the degrees of loudness, types of accents and 
agogic signs, published in the opening of the two volumes of Silvestri's Piano 
Pieces, by Editura Muzicala, in Bucharest (1973 or 1979). The rigorous notation in 
the piano works derives from the composer's interpretive practice and innate 
improvisatory skills. 

The exceptional character of the dynamic fluctuations places high demands 
on the performer's thinking and abilities. Silvestri's works are characterized by: 
variable dynamics over short segments; sudden dynamic changes — contrasts of 
orchestral conception; dynamic transitions or variations over extensive sections. 
The dynamic level intersects with the agogics of the musical discourse to create 
points of minimum and maximum tension. 

An important role in determining the manner of interpretation is played by 
the accents: portato staccato’, marcato >, marcatissimo ^. Added to these are 
abbreviations such as sf, rfz and fp, whose role is to emphasize the rhythm and 
coloristic effect. Another dynamic element is an accent placed within a diminuendo 
sign, a sound impulse comparable with the possibilities of articulation of the wind 
instruments. 

There are also indications that reflect the composer's orchestral vision, 
such as: quasi Vlc., quasi pizz., as well as graphic signs like cresc.-decresc. > written 
above a single sound, with obvious reference to the dynamic possibilities of the 
untempered instruments. The timbral component plays an essential role in 
differentiating the sonorous levels. In Silvestri's conception, the art of the piano 
and that of composition merged with his orchestral vision. The particularities of 
each register, along with dynamics and expression, create different instrumental 
colours that can be associated with the specific timbre of the instruments in the 
orchestra. In conclusion, the pianist will take an orchestral approach to the piano. 
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The multitude of expression indications places high demands on the 
performer's engagement to the music and on his capacity for reflection and 
introspection. The dialectic of contrasts and the alternation of contemplative 
moments with intensely dramatic ones gave rise to terms that reflect an extremely 
broad expressive palette. The diversity of terms refers to more than just the 
character and expression. The composer indicates the phrasing by using terms that 
combine the dynamic and agogic aspects and inspires the pianist in finding the 
suitable sonority by using terms that include a timbral component. Of these, we 
mention: dolce, dolcissimo, recitando, sempre molto tranquillo, calmo come prima, 
grazioso, delicato, espressivo, semplice, marcato, cantando, tumultuoso, brutale, sensibile, 
flebile, sognando, con umore, con passione, nostalgico, con dolcezza, brillante, con 
esuberanza. 

The manner of articulation is essential in rendering the contrasts of 
character and expression. The legato is important in the proper phrasing and 
shaping of the melodic line, and in determining the lyrical or playful character, as 
appropriate. In the Sonata breve, the legato technique prevails in the Scherzo 
movement and compensates for the fragmented writing, giving a sense of fluidity 
to the musical discourse. Nonlegato and tenuto (sometimes accompanied by an 
accent) reinforce the playful character, with the mention that in the folk suite they 
suggest the “spoken” or “sung” character of the melody. The staccato technique is 
employed either over extended sections (especially in the suite) or isolated, with 
the staccato mark being often combined with other performing techniques: staccato 
and tenuto, staccato and accent, staccato fragments placed underneath the legato line, 
associated with each other in order to better reflect the giocoso, leggiero, marcato etc. 
character. 

The ornamental formulas are used primarily to reflect the character, rather 
than to embellish the musical line. These include appoggiaturas and arpeggios, 
thirty-second-note melodic figures, mordents, trills and tremolos, glissandos, with 
the textural density being always reinforced by dynamics.?” 

An important role in creating the contrasts of character and expression is 
played by the pedal. The pedal work, regarded as an element of colour, it marked 
concisely and variously. The sustaining pedal is marked with a sign indicating the 
stopping or aeration of the sound (half released, then depressed again), but also 
without a stopping sign when it should be used freely, as in the case of the 
indication con Ped. The half-pedal, marked 1⁄2 Ped., is very helpful in creating an 
effect by which the sound little by little “disappears into thin air”. The indication to 
play extensive passages without the pedal allows the pianist to produce percussive 
effects that emphasize the rhythmic character. The indications to apply the soft 


270 Here we refer to those trills and tremolos that are executed in dynamic waves in the conclusion of the 
first movement of the Sonata Rhapsody Op.. 28 No. 1, embedded in an ample, orchestral sonority. In 
most cases, the density of the texture determines a growth in dynamics. 
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pedal are rarely notated, although we have noticed the composer's tendency to 
distinguish even the smallest nuances, which makes us believe that Silvestri the 
pianist was gifted with an exceptional technique and with the sound quality and 
refinement of a true virtuoso. 


Conclusions 


Silvestri's compositional style, regarded as “avant-garde” in his day, was 
often a subject of controversy. He became a target of attacks against “formalism” 
and his creations were long criticized for their “cosmopolitanism” and “sterile 
modernism”. These were attributed to his heavily chromatic music and his 
typically neoclassical style, in which the dissonant and difficult-to-define harmony 
carries roughnesses that are independent from the melody, serving as a neutral 
support. During the 1950s, everything that was related to tradition was 
reconsidered and oriented towards the new imperatives of the cultural policy. The 
representatives of the Communist Party were demolishing the basic musical trends 
of the twentieth century along with the representative personalities of the artistic 
life. The leading composers of the Romanian musical school who let themselves be 
influenced by these trends were severely criticized. Among them were George 
Enescu, Mihail Jora, Constantin Silvestri, Paul Constantinescu, Mihail Andricu and 
Alfred Alessandrescu. Since the works composed by Silvestri after 1944, as well as 
those revised after 1950, were quite at odds with the official line of a shallow 
folklorism, he was “tolerated” in the Romanian musical life especially due to his 
remarkable and undeniable conducting skills. In the article entitled În jurul 
problemei formei si conținutului în muzică [On the Problem of Form and Content in 
Music], published in the Flacăra magazine of July 29, 1950, Silvestri dared to 
publicly defy the new official aesthetic dogmas, by pointing out the serious error 
into which those who claimed that music must reflect “the achievements of the 
working class” had fallen.”! Despite these efforts, the persecution he endured 
made him choose the path of exile in the sixth decade, eventually settling in 
England. 

Driven by the momentum of his conducting career, Silvestri's 
compositional work gradually took a back seat in his creative activity. Eventually, 
the only connection with composition remained that of his occasionally conducting 
his own works. 


271 The article can be read in the book Constantin Silvestri. Biografie necunoscută by Ioana Raluca Voicu- 
Arnautoiu, Editura Ars Docendi, University of Bucharest, 2013, pp. 52-54. 
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APPENDIX 


The Catalogue of Constantin Silvestri's Works?” 


. Lieder Op. 1 on poems by Heinrich Heine. 1928. Published in “Lito Pregler” in 
Timisoara, in 1928. Rev. in 1934.22 

. Nacht und Traiime Op. 2. No. 1 on poems by Matthăus von Collin. 1929. Choral 
work with piano accompaniment. World premiere November 24, 1954, Bucharest. 

. First Suite for Piano “Copii la joacă“, Op. 3 No. 1. 1931. Dedication: “Composed and 


dedicated with profound respect to His Highness Prince Mihai, Great Voivode of 
Alba Iulia”, rev. 1944. Editura Muzicală, 1973; Salabert 1983. 


. Second Suite for Piano “Children at Play” Op. 3 No. 2. 1931-1933. Same dedication, 
rev. 1944. Editura Muzicală, 1973; Salabert 1983. 
. Sonatina for Piano Solo, Op. 3 No. 3. 1931. Same dedication, rev. 1944. The three 


pieces Op. 3 — the Publishing House of the Romanian Composers' Society (revised 
by the author in 1944); Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 1973; Salabert, Paris, 1983. 

. Romanian Folk Dances from Transylvania (on themes from Bihor, from Béla Bartok's 
collection), Op. 4. No. 1. Version for orchestra, 1929 (world premiere on March 10 
1933). Novello publishing house. Version for piano four hands. 1930 (originally 
Op.5). Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 1973; Salabert, Paris, 1983. 

. Three Pieces for String Orchestra, Op.4. No.2. 1931 or 193324 rev. 1950. World 
premiere in 1951. Commissioned by the Music Fund of the Composers' Union. 
E.S.P.L.A. publishing house, Bucharest; Novello publishing house. 


e Op. 5 — unknown. (originally Romanian Folk Dances from Transylvania for piano four 
hands, later Op. 4 No. 1). 
° Third Piano Suite, Op.6 No.1. 1933. Bacchanalia, the last piece of the suite, was also 


printed separately, under Op. 6 No. 2, at the Publishing House of the Composers's 
Union, Bucharest, in 1956. The complete suite: Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 1973; 
Salabert, Paris, 1983. 

° Op. 7 — 9: — unknown. 

. Five Caprices for String Orchestra (with voice ad libitum) Op. 10 “dedicated to Mr. 
Jora”. 1934.75 Second Prize at the George Enescu Competition, 1934. The orchestral 


272 The catalogue was compiled based on the information provided by John Gritten in: A Musician Before 
His Time: Constantin Silvestri, Conductor, Composer, Pianist, Warwick Edition, London, 1998, Appendix 
1 Silvestri's Works, pp. 243-244 and according to the Catalogue of Constantin Silvestri’s Works, compiled 
by prof. Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, published in the volume Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si interpret, 
Editura MediaMusica, Cluj-Napoca, 2014, pp. 105-107, updated in the Muzica journal, Issue No. 
1/2014, pp. 50-53, also available in electronic format. 

273 John Gritten, op. cit., p. 243. The cycle consists of 11 moments organized in two notebooks (10 lieder 
and a piano Intermezzo), according to the information provided by Lavinia Coman in op. cit., p. 264. 
John Gritten mentions a total of 24 lieder. There is no record of their current location, but it is known 
that in 1934 the cycle of lieder underwent some changes. 

274 The year of composition differs in the sources consulted: In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 243 it is “1932 or 
1933”, in: Lavinia Coman, op.cit., p. 270, the author indicates the year 1933, while in the appendix to 
the volume Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si interpret, Editura MediaMusica, Cluj-Napoca, 2014, p. 
105, Constantin Ionescu-Vovu indicates the year 1931. 
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material is copied, complete and clearly written. Without vocal part and without a 
score — Mss. “George Enescu” Museum, Bucharest. The score — Mss. At the Library 
of the Târgu Mureș Philharmonic. The vocal part is in possession of Constantin 
Ionescu-Vovu. 


. Five Songs for Voice and Piano on Themes from Bihor. 1933-1940. Without opus 
number.27 Mss. George Enescu Museum. 

° Op. 11: - unknown. 

. First Sonata for Piano and Cello, Op.12.27 1935. Destroyed. First Prize at the “George 
Enescu” Competition, 1937. 

e Triptych — ballet suite. 1936. Without opus number. From this suite, only the first 
movement, i.e. Nativity, exists — score for large orchestra. Mss. “George Enescu” 
Museum. 

° Woodwind Quartet, entitled Holzbläserquartett Op. 13 No. 1. June 22 — September 5, 


1935. Dedication: “Herrn Mihail Jora zugeeignet”.%5 World première 1936, Vienna. 
Mss. C. Ionescu-Vovu. Under publication at Editura MediaMusica of the “Gh. 
Dima” Academy of Music, Cluj-Napoca. 

. Sonata breve a due voci for clarinet and bassoon (or cello); viola (or violin) and cello 
or for piano solo Op.13 No.2. Composed between 3 and 12 April, 1938, revised in 
September 1957. “Dedicated to Zeno Vancea”.?” World premiere August 7, 1976 
(Aurelian Octav Popa/Catalin Ilea) - recording: Fonoteca Radio and CD 
RadioLegende. Editura Muzicala, 1979; Salabert 1983. 


° Trio for Winds Op. 13, No. 3. Dated 1938. Clarinet part — Mss. George Enescu 
Museum. 

. Concerto Grosso (Concerto for String Orchestra) Op. 14 No. 1. 1934-1936. 

° Concerto Grosso Op. 14 No. 2. 1934-1935. World première February 9, 1942 (only the 


3rd movement, Adagio lamentoso).2% The scores of both concerts for string orchestra 
Op. 14, restored by Csíky Boldizsár, are in possession of the Library of the Târgu 
Mureş Philharmonic.”8! 

° Op. 15: - unknown. 


275 In: John Gritten, op. cit., p. 243, the year indicated is 1934. The information is taken over by Lavinia 
Coman in op. cit., p. 272. In the Appendix to the quoted volume, at p. 105, Constantin Ionescu-Vovu 
writes “1932-1933”. 

276 In the volume Constantin Silvestri, Editura Didactică si Pedagogică, R.A., Bucharest, 2014, p. 272, 
Lavinia Coman mentions that the cycle of Five Songs on Themes from Bihor is the version for voice and 
piano of the Caprices for Orchestra Op. 10 and therefore is assigned the opus number 10 No. 2. See the 
chapter on Silvestri's creative work. 

277 Cf. John Gritten, op. cit., p. 243. 

278 The manuscript was in possession of prof. Constantin Ionescu-Vovu. The piece was published by the 
publishing house of the “Gh. Dima” Academy of Music of Cluj-Napoca, in the autumn of 2013, when 
the first performance also took place, at the same institution. 

27 John Gritten, op. cit., p. 243 and Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 287. The dedication does not appear in the 
original manuscript. The dedication was possibly given on a single copy. 

280 Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 271. The author mentions “three Concerti Grossi”. No other information is 
known about the third concerto, which seems to be lost. 

281 The scores have been restored by composer Csiki Boldizsar. 
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. String Quartet Op. 16 No. 1.7? 1936. Second Prize at the George Enescu 
Competition, 1936. Published in 1939. World premiere 1940. There is no other 


information. 

e Prelude and Fugue (four voices) for String Orchestra Op. 17 No. 1. Orchestra material, 
copied, complete, clearly written. The “George Enescu” Museum.” 

. Concerto for Large Orchestra Op. 17a No. 1. Complete material. No score. Mss. The 
Library of the Târgu Mureș Philharmonic. 

. Prelude and Fugue (Toccata) for Large Orchestra Op. 17a No. 2. Composed for piano in 


1938. Orchestrated in 1939, revised in 1955.2% World premiere on April 23, 1945. 
Editura Muzicală, 1958. Salabert publishing house. 

. Triple fugue Op. 17 No. 3. Draft.2% No other information is known. 

° Metamorphoses for Orchestra in four movements, Op.18. Only the last movement, 
Passacaglia, exists, in incomplete form (orchestra + version for two pianos). Mss. 
“George Enescu” Museum.?86 

. First Sonata for Oboe (ad.lib. violin, flute, clarinet in C) and Piano, Op.19 No.1. 1939. 
Biennale di Venezia publishing house. 7th edition of the Internazionale di Musica 
Contemporanea Festival.” Editura Muzicală. 

° Sonata per pianoforte (Sonata quasi una fantasia) in two movements, Op.19 No.2. 1940, 
revised in 1957. World premiere on May 12, 1941, at the Romanian Athenaeum, 
performed by the composer.’ Mss. The Composers’ Union. Published: Editura 
Muzicala, Bucharest, 1979; Salabert, Paris, 1983. 


° Second Sonata for Violin and Piano Op.19 No.3. 1940. World première on May 12, 
1941, at the Romanian Athenaeum (G. Enescu / C. Silvestri).2% Editura Muzicală, 
Bucharest. 

. Quartet for Violin, Oboe, Clarinet, Cello Op.20. 1940. Three complete movements out 
of four. No score. Mss. “George Enescu” Museum. 

° Sonata for Harp, Op.21 No.1. July 1940 World première in 1955, Rozalia Bulacu- 


Savin — Fonoteca Radio and CD Radio-Legende. Schott publishing house, Mainz. 


282 Cf. John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244. Cf. Eugen Pricope, op.cit., P. 272, Op. 16 would be assigned to 
Passacaglia for Piano. 

2% Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, appendix to op. cit., p. 106. Next to this opus number, John Gritten writes 
“Metamorphoses (Prelude and Fugue). Piano and Orchestra. 1939. Ms.”, op. cit., p. 244. 

284 John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244. There is no record of the exact year when the piece was completed. In op. 
cit., p. 274, Lavinia Coman indicates the year 1938 or 1940. In op. cit., p. 106, Constantin lonescu-Vovu 
indicates the year 1940. There is still a great deal of confusion and uncertainty concerning this piece. 

285 Information provided only by prof. Constantin Ionescu-Vovu in the appendix to op. cit., p. 106. 

286 Constantin Ionescu-Vovu in the appendix to op. cit., p. 106. John Gritten, in op. cit., p. 244, does not 
mention any work next to the opus number 18. Moreover, next to the opus number 17, he writes 
“Metamorphoses (Prelude and Fugue). Piano and Orchestra. 1939. Ms.” 

287 This information appears on the cover of the score, but this sonata was actually written in 
calligraphic writing by Silvestri on tracing paper ,“not in Venice, but in the Fortress of Bucur’s fortress, 
on the banks of Dâmboviţa.” Eugen Pricope, Constantin Silvestri. Între străluciri şi...cântece de pustiu, 
pp. 249-250. 

288 According to a concert poster put up in the hall of the National University of Music, in Bucharest. In 
the same concert, Dinu Lipatti gave a piano performance of his own work Fantasia in two movements, 
Op. 8. 

289 Performed by George Enescu (violin) and Constantin Silvestri (piano). 
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° Sonata for Bassoon and Piano Op. 22. 1941?% or Second Sonata for Cello and Piano Op.22 
No. 1 and Sonata for Clarinet and Piano Op.22 No. 2. No other information. 

e Sonata for Flute and Piano Op.23 No.2. July 20, 1942 World premiere November 7, 
1988, Bucharest. Mss. C. Ionescu-Vovu. Under publication at Editura MediaMusica, 
“Gheorghe Dima” Academy of Music, Cluj-Napoca. 

. Third Piano Sonata Op.24. 1943. There is no record of its location.2! 

. Three Concert Pieces for Piano, op.25 I. 1944. Dedicated to the class of prof. Constanta 
Erbiceanu: Magda Nicolau, Lydia Cristian, Irina Lazarescu.”” Published in 1945 (no 
publishing house); Editura Muzicala, Bucharest, 1979; Salabert, Paris, 1983. 


° Concert Piece Op. 25 No. 5 dedicated to “Lydia” (from the second series, dated April 
28, 1944). Printed in 1945. “George Enescu” Museum. 

. Variations: Liebe ein lustiges thema Op.26 No.1. 1944. No other information is 
known.” 

. Cântece de pustiu — Studii de nuanțe, Op. 27 No. 1. 1944. Composer's edition, 1945. 
Mss. “George Enescu” Museum. Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 1979; Salabert, Paris, 
1983. 

° String Quartet Op.27 No.2. 1944 or 1947.%1 World première 1955. Editura Muzicală 
and Salabert. 

. String Quartet No. 3 Op. 27 No. 3. 1948 or 1952.25 Commissioned by the Music Fund 
of the Composers' Union. No other information is known.2% 

. Sonata No. 4 for Piano (Rhapsody in tre episodi) Op. 28 No.1. April-May 1953, revised 


in 957. World premiere October 16, 1957. Mss. “George Enescu” Museum. Editura 
Muzicala, Bucharest, 1979; Salabert, Paris, 1983. 

° Three Lieder on poems by Reiner Maria Rilke Op. 28 No. 2. 1953. World première 
December 10, 1954, Bucharest, tenor Constantin Stroescu. Editura Muzicală. 


Other piano works that are lost: 

- Variations on a Theme of Paganini for Piano; 

- a re-working of Stravinsky's suite Petrushka, for two pianos; 
- Little Piano Suite written in 1934; 

- Passacaglia for Piano, probably written in 1938; 


2% John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244. 

291 Idem. Ionescu-Vovu lists this sonata as Opus No. 26. In op. cit., p. 107. 

22 Constantin Ionescu-Vovu adds one more opus to the catalogue of works, i.e. op. 25 No. 5. “Concert 
piece «to Lydia» (from the second series), April 28, 1944, printed in 1945, Enescu Museum.” In the 
volume Constantin Silvestri, compozitor si interpret, Editura MediaMusica, Cluj-Napoca, 2014, p. 107. 

2% John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244. 

294 John Gritten, in op. cit., p. 244 indicates the year 1944, and so does Zeno Vancea in op. cit., p. 223. On 
the other hand, Eugen Pricope, op. cit., p. 1947 281 indicates the year 1947 next to the Quartet Op. 27 
No. 2. 

2% John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244 indicates the year 1948. Zeno Vancea in Creația muzicală românească. Sec. 
XIX-XX, 2nd vol., 1952, mentions the year 1952 for opus 27 No. 3, according to the information 
provided by Silvestri. 

296 John Gritten, op. cit., p. 244. The author adds the 3rd and 4th movements next to this Quartet Op. 27 
No. 3. Constantin Ionescu-Vovu, op. cit., p. 107 mentions next to Op. 27, No. 3 — Quartet No. 3. in one 
movement, composed in 1952. The information is put under a question mark. 

297 Eugen Pricope listed it as opus number 16. 
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